Vesuvius: Will the Titan wake? 
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Something Titanic could be on the move again. Not on the Atlantic ocean floor- but in Italy. Of 
course, when Zeus and the other gods had that famous war with the Giants and Titans, the enemy, 
being indestructible, could only be imprisoned under mountains. Every so often the buried Titans 
(quite understand- ably) get restless: hence earthquakes and volcanoes. Quite a numberof these 
Titanswereburiedaround Greece and Italy, and in particular there's a line of them running from Etna 
in Sicily, through the islands of Vulcano and Stromboli, up to Vesuvius, and further north (the recent 
earthquake in Assisi is part of the same fault system - as geologists call it, not knowing about 
Titans- between the Adriatic and Mediterranean plates). 

When I peered down into Vesuvius' steaming crater, and at the seething mud lake of nearby 
Solfatara, I wastruly impressed. But I'd have felt rather different if I'd known what I know now, after 
seeing the Horizon programme 'The Curse of Vesuvius', shown last April. In fact, the Titan here has 
been pretty peaceful since 1944, when the last eruption destroyed the hillside village of San 
Sebastiana. Teams of scientists are constantly monitoring the underground temperature, the 
makeup of the gases emitted (sulphur dioxide, chlorine, and hydrogen sulphide) and thefluidity of 
the magma five miles below. Nearby at Solfatara, in the Phlegraean Fields, the level of the ground has 
risen 25 feet over the last 30 years - in 1985 it rose six feet in only a few days. But marks of sea- 
creatures on the columns in Pozzuoli's Roman marketshow thatthesea level here has in fact been 
rising and falling regularly over the last 2000 years. They're used to these goings-on. 

Deadly champagne cork 

So why should anyone be worried now?There is constant steam and movement over the whole area. 
The volcano has erupted, and there have been earth tremors, at intervals over the whole period 
since those first warning quakes in A.D. 63 and the eruption of 79. Recently, though, it has been a bit 
too quiet. Scientists have realised that the 'chimney' has become blocked by a huge plug of rock. 
When this finally bursts, as it must - probably sooner rather than later-it will explode like a 
massive bottle of champagne, and it will be rather less fun. There are now nearly 2 million people 
living in the area, and they could be in extreme danger. But why such danger? After all, in 1944 
only a few were killed; they were trapped by falling buildings, not directly by the slow-moving 
river of lava. But there are many other forms of eruption, some far more dangerous than this. 

In 79, some 5000 died at Pompeii including our friends Caecilius and Metella. You'll have 
seen pictures of those plaster-cast bodies-crouching, or lying at awkward angles -some with 
clothes half-burnt, or, like that poor dog (Cerberus?), contorted in the struggle to escape. What 
exactly killed them? 

At Herculaneum the condensing steam caused a mud-flow; at Pompeii buildings fell, pumice 
and ash showered down to a depth of up to 20 feet, and poisonous gases filled the air. But this is 
not enough to explain the catastrophe. And where were the people of Herculaneum? Had 
they escaped? In 1982, some of them came gruesomely to light. A series of rooms was 
uncovered, which had looked on to the sea front. Here were the Herculaneans, hundreds 
of them, packed into these rooms - perhaps hoping to get away by sea. And they were horribly 
burnt, some to the bone. One skeleton had only his right hand blackened he had held it up to 
protect his face. In Pompeii, too, further detailed study of human remains left more to 
explain. One woman's skull was found smashed in half, and a leg and an arm were missing; a 
block of stone, or a beam, had broken her body apart with enormous force. What was this force? 



Pyroclastic flow at over 100 mph 


Itwas not till 1980 and 1982 that clues to the mystery began to come from an unexpected 
quarter. These were the years of the eruptions of Mt St Helens in N.W. America, and El Chichon 
in Mexico. For the first time, this particular type of eruption could be studied in scientific detail. 
You may have seen clips of film showing Mt St Helens: enormous black clouds billowing 
upwards and then pouring down the mountain side - whole forests laid fiat as matchsticks, a 
car caught as it fled at over 80 mph. El Chichon was similar, but far more people were killed, as 
it was densely populated. In this kind of eruption, a colossal mass of material bursts out, and as 
it collapses under its own weight, it forms an avalanche of superheated ash, a 'blistering 
wave', travelling at 100 mph, at a temperatureofover200°. This is called a Pyroclastic Flow. 

All of this new data correlated with the most recent geological studies of strata at a quarry near 
Vesuvius. There is a thick layer of ash and pumice (but the bodies at Pompeii were found above 
the ash), and over it is a narrower band of dark grey, containing fragments of charcoal, brick, 
and human bone. This is the 'surge deposit'. It can only have been left by a Pyroclastic Flow, 
which has caught and scorched all in its path. 

Pliny's warning to Naples 

So here are two fresh pieces of evidence for what really happened in A. D. 79. The third is 
not new, but can now be freshly understood. We have after all an eye-witness account, in 
Pliny's letters (vi. 16, 20). Is it a bit off-putting when he excuses himself for not going off with his 
uncle because he 'had some homework to finish'? But if he had gone, we'd never have had his 
account, which is incredibly vivid, though written years later. It really is extraordinary luck to 
have written evidence to tally so exactly with our archaeological data. The bit that interests us 
here is the sentence: 'I looked round: a dense black cloud was coming up behind us, 
spreading over the earth like a flood'. This, we now realize, was the Pyroclastic Flow. Pliny 
was some 20 miles to the west, at a relatively safe distance. The people of Herculaneum, 
two miles from the volcano, were struck by the first of two surges in the afternoon of 24 
August, and Pompeii, only nine miles to the SW, by the second, early in the morning of 25 
August. What chance had they against this scorching flood of ash and gases, at perhaps 450°, and 
reaching them in a matter of minutes? A truly titanic and terrifying death. 

Could this happen again, nearly 2000 years later? Could Pompeii be buried a second time, 
together with half of Naples and its present huge population? It's very possible. Plans are 
being made for the evacuation of 600,000, but a week's warning will be needed, and Titans 
are notoriously unpredictable. Even if the evacuation were achieved, the destruction could be 
appalling, and many might 'see Naples and die'. Think of this if you are studying the Cambridge 
Latin Course. The story could become a horrible new reality. 

Carola Scupham wrote this on the 1,919th anniversary of the eruption. She is a regular contributor 
to OMNIBUS. She lives in Hitchin. 



